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shorter mountain-ranges, the hills of Labrador and the Appa-
lachians in North America and the mountains of Guiana and the
Brazilian highlands in South America.
In the matter of their rivers, too, the two continents behave
similarly. A few of the less important ones run northward, while
the St Lawrence and the Amazon run almost parallel with each
other, and the Parana and the Paraguay imitate the Mississippi
and the Missouri by meeting each other half-way and then run-
ning the rest of their course at right angles with the St Lawrence
and the Amazon respectively.
As for Central America, the narrow strip of land which runs
from east to west, geologically speaking it is really a part o/ the
northern continent. Then suddenly, in Nicaragua, the landscape
and the fauna and flora begin to change, and it becomes part of
the southern continent. The rest of Central America consists of
high mountains, which is one of the reasons why Mexico,
although as near the equator as the Sahara, is a densely popu-
lated country with an excellent climate.
South America, of course, is much nearer to the equator than
North America, and the Amazon practically follows the line of
the equator in the course of its magnificent career from the Andes
to the Atlantic. But speaking in very general terms (as I am now
doing) here we have a magnificent case wherewith to study the
influence of the geographical surroundings upon Man and of
Man upon his geographical surroundings.
Nature built herself two large States and finished them both in
practically the same way. A main entrance on the right, a high
wall on the left, and a large open space in the middle provided
with a richly-stored larder. Then she gave the northern stage to
a company of Germanic strolling actors, who thus far had played
the smaller theatres in the provincial towns, a troupe of humble
origin, accustomed to long hours and the plain r6les of butchers
and bakers and candlestick makers. But the southern stage she
rented out to noble old tragedians of the best Mediterranean
school, who were accustomed to perform only in the presence of
royalty, and each one of whom could handle a sword or a rapier
with a grace entirely unknown to their northern colleagues,